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Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of their His- 
torical Relations. By James Bonar, M. A., LL.D. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York : Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
Pp. xvi, 410. 

Mr. Bonar's work is an outcome of the larger treatment of Po- 
litical Economy which distinguishes most contemporary writers as 
compared with the economists of a generation ago. The title of 
the work is itself enough to indicate this. By Ricardo and his 
followers of what might be called the Augustan age of Political 
Economy, the science was based on apparently simple and ob- 
vious principles of human nature, and elaborated deductively 
into a complete and rounded system. It was not thought of as 
having any special relation to philosophy. It was founded, in- 
deed, on principles which philosophy (or rather psychology) had 
to justify. But it was not conceived as relative either to men's 
thoughts about ultimate questions or to their stage of social or 
political development. It was the criticisms of the historical 
school which awoke English political economy from this " dog- 
matic slumber," and discredited the old economic tradition. The 
insistence by Cliffe Leslie and others upon the variation of human 
motive and of external conditions made it even appear doubtful 
whether a separate science of economics was possible at all. Recent 
economists have thus been forced to define the conceptions with 
which they deal, and to investigate the limits of their validity. And 
this investigation has made them fall back on the sciences of human 
nature and of social relations. Political Economy is thus brought 
into line with and given a place among the philosophical sciences, 
founded on psychology, and recognized as one of the branches of 
social science. It is, as Mr. Bonar defines it, " the study of the 
relation of human society to its material wealth." Philosophers 
have not always been conversant with the special facts and reason- 
ings of economic science, nor have economists been uniformly in- 
terested even in the philosophical ideas connected with their own 
economic theories. But economic facts, nevertheless, form part 
of the material with which social philosophy is concerned ; and 
systems of economics can be shown to be connected with phil- 
osophical views concerning human life and its position in the 
ultimate order of things. There is room, therefore, both for a 
theory of the philosophical position of economics, — such as has 
been given more than once from different points of view, — and 
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also for an historical record and criticism of such theories, whether 
expressed or merely implied in the writings of philosophers or of 
economists. 

Mr. Bonar's book deals with the latter question, — the history of 
the relation between economics and philosophy. The question, as 
he puts it, is, " how far men's thoughts about the world and human 
life in general have affected their thoughts about the economical 
element of human life in particular, and how far this influence of 
thoughts upon thoughts may have been material." In his compre- 
hensive treatment of this subject he has had no predecessor, and 
his book will be welcomed by every student of philosophy who is in- 
terested in its social applications, and by every economist who does 
not neglect the principles of his science. To say that it is learned, 
accurate, and clear, full of keen insight and happy expression, is 
only to say that it is written by Mr. Bonar. If it has not all the 
attractiveness of style which charms the reader of " Malthus and 
his Work," it is because the author has had to exercise self-repres- 
sion in the interest of completeness and method. 

The author's treatment of the subject is divided into five books, 
the first of which deals with Ancient Philosophy, the last four with 
different periods and schools of Modern Philosophy. The second 
book is entitled "Natural Law," and its chapters deal with the 
precursors of Grotius, with Grotius himself, Hobbes, Harrington, 
Locke, Hume, the Physiocrats, and Adam Smith, with a concluding 
chapter on Natural Rights and the Law of Nature. Book III., on 
Utilitarian Economics, treats of Malthus, Bentham and James 
Mill, and J. S. Mill. Book IV., on Idealistic Economics, treats of 
Kant, Fichte, Krause, and Hegel. Book V., on Materialistic Eco- 
nomics and Evolution, contains a chapter on Karl Marx, Engels, 
and Lassalle, an Epilogue on the relation of Economics to the 
theory of Evolution, and a Summary of the whole work. 

With this comprehensive plan, it is not astonishing if some 
differences should appear in the mode of treatment of different 
points. The history begins almost where the history of phil- 
osophy is accustomed to begin ; but political economy, as a 
separate study, has existed barely for a century and a half. So far 
as Ancient Philosophy is concerned, we have a useful risumi of 
the views of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Epicureans, so far 
as they touch upon economic subjects, and an account of the 
influence of Christianity upon the way in which men regarded 
industry and trade. If these are determined by ethical ideas to a 
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greater extent than in modern economics, it is because economic 
conceptions do not as yet stand by themselves, but are, as Mr. 
Bonar points out, subordinate to — indeed, form a part of — political 
and ethical conceptions. In modern times, also, and after eco- 
nomics had secured a place for itself as a separate study, the phil- 
osophers who have influenced thought most profoundly have not 
always paid much attention to the special doctrines of economics. 
This is the case especially with the idealist philosophers dealt with 
in Book IV., under the title Idealistic Economics. The views there 
given belong much more to political philosophy than to economics. 
To some extent Fichte is an exception, but his Closed Commercial 
State is an economic Utopia rather than a theory of actual industrial 
relations. Kant and Hegel give but scant attention to economic 
notions as distinguished from those of political and legal relations. 
Had Kant carried out an analysis of the notion of value in con- 
sistency with his doctrine of desire, it is allowable to think that 
his reduction of all the material determinants of desire to the 
principle of private happiness would have led to a hedonistic con- 
ception of value : the economic motive being at the same time 
shown to be a destructive principle, and the " economic man" the 
antithesis of the moral man. A more assured position is assigned 
to economics in Hegel's Rechtsphilosophie. But Hegel's actual 
influence in the science was, for the most part, indirect, through 
certain of his disciples of the Left ; and they are classed by Mr. 
Bonar under Materialistic Economics. 

When the philosophers are not also economists, it is in the writ- 
ings of the latter that we have chiefly to seek for the points of 
relation between philosophy and economics. Accordingly, the 
most important sections of Mr. Bonar's work are the second book, 
in which he traces the philosophical notions connected with the 
origin and early history of economics, and the third book, in which 
he discusses the connection of economics with Utilitarianism. The 
fifth book is also of great interest. It deals with a group of 
writers who were well equipped both in philosophy and in eco- 
nomics, and it gives, besides, a suggestive discussion of the bearing 
upon economics of the modern notion of development. 

In the second book we have a luminous account of the way 
in which philosophy influenced the growth of modern political 
economy. The latter was not reached simply by the application 
of philosophical conceptions. It arose out of the needs of the new 
form of State. It " may be said to begin with the introduction of 
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taxation as a means of supporting the State; . . . and taxation 
begins with the absolute monarchy that superseded the feudal 
system. ... It is connected at this middle stage of its history 
rather with finance and political philosophy than, as at first and 
afterwards, with moral philosophy." (P. 59.) The author's own 
summary of the process, given in the introduction, may be quoted as 
bringing out clearly the part which philosophy played in the begin- 
nings of economics : 

" In mediaeval and modern times (if we pass over the time when economical 
arrangements were forced into the rules of common law), political economy grows 
out of political philosophy. The mercantile theory was essentially political. 
The theory of property, in which, as treated by Hobbes and Locke, economical 
considerations played a great part, was colored by the politics of the day ; and 
the question of origin was not sufficiently distinguished from the question of 
justification ; still less were the two questions discussed with the calm indif- 
ference of science. Economical subjects were first brought prominently into 
ethical controversy by Mandeville ; the discussion of them in this connection by 
Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith himself, has given countenance to the 
impression that modern political economy grew out of moral philosophy. But 
it was hardly ethical so much as political in the hands of their contemporaries 
the French economists, who embodied it in their grandiose system of political 
and social philosophy, as a feature of first importance ; and it was largely on the 
foundation of the physiocratic system that Adam Smith constructs his own. We 
owe to the physiocrats also the continuance of the discussion begun long before 
their time by Grotius, Hobbes, and Locke, about Natural Rights ; and this 
abstract question of political philosophy has had a connection with political 
economy, which only the rigidly abstract student of the latter study can ever 
wish to ignore. The persistence of this question in conjunction with the com- 
paratively new question of the rights of man has been a feature not only of 
political but of economical writings down to our own day ; and modern socialism 
does no more than frankly combine what had in other quarters been tacitly 
combined, the economical and the philosophical problems." 

It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to follow Mr. 
Bonar's investigation of the influence of the notions of Natural 
Law and Natural Rights upon the early economists. The discus- 
sion cannot help being intricate sometimes, for few notions can 
boast more diverse and elusive meanings than those ascribed to 
nature ; but it is clear, thorough, and, above all, fair-minded. Mr. 
Bonar never attempts to snatch a dialectical victory, but gives to each 
writer the benefit of the best meaning. Thus, in speaking of Adam 
Smith's view of the "natural progress of opulence," he says (refer- 
ring to a passage in the " Moral Sentiments"), " The order is called 
* natural,' simply because it is the better means to a given end. . . . 
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Intense individual interest and assiduity are indispensable for the 
making of wealth. It is not, and it cannot be, a fit work for societies 
and States." But this seems to me to interpret Adam Smith from 
the modern point of view, which regards every case of state inter- 
ference as mischievous unless there are special grounds to justify it. 
The author of the "Wealth of Nations" was addressing readers 
who looked from a different point of view, and who needed no 
special reasons for believing that it was the function of the state 
to guide the ' * progress of opulence. " In the chapter referred to, the 
" natural" order does not simply mean " the better means to a given 
end," but the fact that modern states have inverted the natural 
order is one ground for believing that the means they have chosen 
are the worse. And in this passage Adam Smith attempts some- 
thing like a definition of what he means by "Natural." In the 
"natural" order, he says the progress of the town should follow in 
the wake of the progress of the country, for, in the first place, the 
country affords subsistence which is "in the nature of things prior" 
to the conveniences and luxuries supplied by the town ; and in the 
second place, the " natural inclinations" of man would lead him to 
cultivate the land rather than to engage in manufacture or foreign 
trade. This second reason speaks, in the language of the time, of 
the individual man as nearer to " nature" than human institutions. 
In the first reason there is a reference not only to an order of time, 
but also to an order of dependence. The " natural" order is from 
that which is fundamental to that which is dependent. And to 
follow this natural order is the best means of attaining the goal it 
tends to ; but this is a property rather than a definition of the 
notion "natural." 

Of Adam Smith's political economy as a whole, Mr. Bonar says, 
"There would not be even the appearance of contradiction, if the 
notion of liberty were more positively defined, so as to include 
opportunities of development and not simply relief from interfer- 
ence, and if the notion of law had not been opposed to that of 
custom." This is true and suggestive; but we must bear in mind 
how profoundly these changes would affect the " system of Natural 
Liberty." 

By the Utilitarian Economists of the present century, the concep- 
tions of Natural Law and Natural Rights were expressly rejected as 
belonging to the mythical region of the a priori. But, as Mr. Bonar 
shows, "the idea of natural and non-natural is rather redefined than 
discarded' ' by Bentham and James Mill, and, although J. S. Mill, 
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in his posthumously-published essay, not only casts aside the 
authority of Nature, but seems to have a feeling of personal 
resentment against the order of things, yet it would not be difficult 
to show that the ideas of Equality and Liberty — the two ruling 
ideas of his ethics and economics — are never established by 
evidence, but are simply survivals of the old notion of Natural 
Rights. 

In the chapter on Bentham, Mr. Bonar examines in detail the 
" alliance of political economy with Utilitarianism." The purpose 
of his analysis is both to show the obvious points of contact which 
led to the alliance, and also by thoroughly examining these points 
of contact to bring out " the difficulty of consistently explaining 
economic facts by a utilitarian ethics of any kind. ' ' Mr. Bonar will 
have done real service to economics if he succeeds in inducing 
political economists to reconsider the psychological doctrines which 
they have adopted with too little question from predecessors whose 
economical theories they have so profoundly modified. 

In the concluding book, on Materialistic Economics, the author 
makes but little of the alliance between Hegelian Socialism and 
Ricardo, of which other economics have made much. He draws 
attention rather to "the economical view of history and the belief 
that the working-classes are now the tools of the other classes," as 
the positions common to Lassalle, Engels, and Marx. "Social- 
ism," he concludes, "owes its strength to them far more than to 
particular economic theories, such as that of the Iron Law of Wages, 
or that of Surplus Value, which have been unable to stand criti- 
cism." 

The Epilogue on the question " whether the theory of Evolution, 
either in its philosophical or in its Darwinian* form, is an argu- 
ment for Socialism," is full of interest; but the author would pro- 
bably be the last to regard it as quite satisfactory. It seems 

* Exception may be taken to the way in which Mr. Bonar and some other his- 
torical writers use the term " Darwinian development :" applying it, for instance, 
to the survival of the mechanical inventions which best subserve the purposes 
of the industrial arts. The selection in this case is deliberate, made consciously 
by people who knew what they were about, and therefore chose the fit and re- 
jected the unfit. What Darwin established was that a similar end was reached 
by natural causes without deliberation or consciousness of the end. To this only 
the term " natural selection" should be appplied. The former process is delib- 
erate, or, as it is called, artificial. The survival of useful inventions is as much 
due to artificial selection as the English race-horse. 
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difficult to get the two terms of the relation to close quarters. 
And the divergence of views on the subject is sufficient evidence of 
the difficulty. Hegel himself was a conservative ; but the Hegelians 
who have most distinguished themselves in economics have main- 
tained that the present industrial order is but a stage in the devel- 
opment of Socialism, without considering where the further dia- 
lectic of the notion may carry them. Darwin was an individualist, 
who felt himself reluctantly compelled by his theory of natural 
selection to approve all forms of competition ; while some of his 
followers look to Darwinian development to bring about a Social- 
istic state, although Darwinism gives little support to their private 
belief that the Socialistic state will prove itself the fittest to survive. 
The truth seems to be that the theory of Evolution has little to say 
on the question, just because it is a theory of processes without 
being a theory of ends. Mr. Bonar's conclusion is that it contains 
nothing " to point us clearly to any centralization of all industrial 
organization in the State." He bids the individualist rest at ease. 
" Men will never sell their liberty to purchase a compulsory equality 
and fraternity, and if socialism became a tyranny it would have a 
short life." 

The editor and publishers of the " Library of Philosophy" are to 
be congratulated on having obtained for the series this "first at- 
tempt to present a view of the relations of philosophy and eco- 
nomics through the whole of their history." There is perhaps no 
one better qualified than Mr. Bonar to speak with authority on both 
subjects; and this "first attempt" is likely to be the standard his- 
tory for a long time to come. 



W. R. Sorley. 
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An Outline of Legal Philosophy. By W. A. Watt, M.A., 
LL.B. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. Pp. ix, 184. 

This book is described as "an attempt to state shortly and 
simply some of the main principles which underlie the facts of 
law." The author endeavors to "focus upon jurisprudence the 
various lights derived from historic, 'analytic,' and philosophic 
sources," and the underlying conception of the book may be said 
to be Hegelian. But this conception is rather implicit than ex- 
plicit, and the book would have been clearer to the uninstructed 
reader if the author had thrown into an Introduction what he has 
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